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L—THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD COURT, 
1931-1932. (1) 


HE decision of the Committee on Foreign Relations, taken on 
T May 12th, to report favourably to the Senate on the ratifica- 
tion of the Protocol of Adherence of the United States to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice closes a third, and possibly 
a penultimate, chapter in this chequered story, which began in 1923 
with President Harding’s recommendation for adherence. 

It will be remembered that the League Assembly in September, 
1929, unanimously adopted a revision of the Permanent Court Statute 
containing various modifications with a view to meeting the reserva- 
tions adopted by the United States Senate in 1926. The principal 
stumbling block was caused by the second part of the fifth Resolution, 
which provided that the Court could not, without the consent of the 
United States, entertain any request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute in which the United States was interested. To meet this, 
the Protocol for American adherence included in Article 5 the “ Root 
formula,’ in the following terms :— 

Article 5.—‘‘ With a view to insuring that the Court shall not, without 
the consent of the United States, entertain any request for an advisory 
opinion touching any dispute or question in which the United States has 
or claims an interest, the Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall, 
through any channel designated for that purpose by the United States, 
inform the United States of any proposal before the Council or the Assembly 
of the League for obtaining an advisory opinion from the Court, and 
thereupon, if desired, an exchange of views as to whether an interest of 
the United States is affected shall proceed with all convenient speed between 
the Council or the Assembly of the League and the United States. 

‘‘ Whenever a request for an advisory opinion comes to the Court, 
the Registrar shall notify the United States thereof, among other States 
mentioned in the now existing Article 73 of the Rules of Court, stating a 
reasonable time limit fixed by the President within which a written 
statement by the United States concerning the request will be received. 
If for any reason no sufficient opportunity for an exchange of views upon 
such request should have been afforded, and the United States advises 
the Court that the question upon which the opinion of the Court is asked 
is one that affects the interests of the United States, proceedings shall be 
stayed for a period sufficient to enable such an exchange of views between 
the Council or the Assembly and the United States to take place. 

“With regard to requesting an advisory opinion of the Court in any 
case covered by the preceding paragraphs, there shall be attributed to an 
objection of the United States the same force and effect as attaches to a 
vote against asking for the opinion given by a Member of the League of 
Nations in the Council or in the Assembly. 

“ Tf, after the exchange of views provided for in paras. 1 and 2 of this 
Article, it shall appear that no agreement can be reached and the United 
States is not prepared to forego its objection, the exercise of the powers 


_ (1) See Bulletins of International News of December 8th, 1928, Vol. V, No. 11, and 
of January 15th, 1931, Vol. VII, No. 15. 
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of withdrawal provided for in Article 8 hereof will follow naturally without 

any imputation of unfriendliness or unwillingness to codperate generally 

for peace and goodwill.” 

The other American reservations were also met in the Protoeco| 
by general acceptance, in Article 1 and ad seriatim in subsequent 
Articles. Thus, provision was made for the participation of American 
representation on the Assembly and Council during the election 
of judges (Article 2); there was agreement that no amendments of 
the Court Statute should be made without the consent of all the 
contracting parties (Article 3) ; it was provided that the Court should 
render advisory opinions in public session (Article 4); and there was 
a declaration of the United States that they were at complete liberty 
to withdraw from the Court at any time, in which case the Protocol 
would become null and void (Article 8).(*) 

To the Protocols of revision of the Court Statute and for American 
adherence 48 signatories of the original Protocol at once attached their 
signatures, and were followed by five others, and most, if not all, 
of these have since been ratified. (*) 

The. Protocols were submitted to Congress for ratification by 
President Hoover in a Special Message to the Senate on December 10th, 
1930, and though they were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations without debate, this body was unable to begin its considera- 
tion before December 17th, when, after a prolonged discussion, it was 
agreed to postpone further consideration until the next long session 
of Congress in December, 1931. : 

This decision occasioned a storm of protest from the Court 
supporters in the United States, and a monster petition containing 
over 7,000 signatures was presented to the Senate calling for immediate 
ratification of the Protocols; at the same time Senator Walsh of 
Montana, a Member of the Foreign Relations Committee, led a group 
of Republican and Democratic Senators in an endeavour to persuade 
the President to call a special session of Congress to consider the 
matter. This Mr. Hoover refused to do, but Senator Borah, the 
Chairman, was prevailed upon to call Mr. Elihu Root before an open 
session of the Committee on Foreign Relations to state the case for 
ratification. 

Despite his 86 years the veteran ex-Secretary of State made, for 
more than three hours, a vigorous plea for the United States to adhere 
to the Court, which he maintained was peculiarly identified with 
American statesmanship. He assured the Committee, even under 4 
searching cross-examination, that the interests of the United States 
and the validity of the Senate’s reservations were amply safeguarded 
in the Protocol of Adherence. Mr. Root asked that the United States 
should take its proper place in the sphere of international justice. 





(2) For text of Protocol of Adherence, see Bulletin of International News for March 30h 
1929, Vol. V, No. 19, pp. 25-26. — 

(3) At the close of 1931, of the 53 signatories of the Protocol of Adherence, 3° li 
ratified, 18 signatures required ratification, and the Protocol remained open !\ 
signature by Abyssinia and Costa Rica, as signatories of the original Court Protocol of 
1920, 
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“The Court may fail,’ he declared, “‘ but God forbid that it should 
fail because America has refused to do her part.” 

seyond this additional and weighty support for the cause of 
American adherence to the Court, nothing further was achieved, and 
all attempts both to obtain consideration by the Foreign Relations 
Committee and to persuade President Hoover to call a special session 
were equally vain, and Congress adjourned in March with the question 
of ratification undecided. 

Throughout the summer propaganda and agitation were carried 
on throughout the country by the peace organisations, by the 
American Bar Association, and by the American Foundation. But 
in September both the international prestige of the Court and the 
hopes and expectations of its American supporters suffered a severe 
blow in the advisory opinion given on the Austro-German Customs 
Union. In this matter the Court decided, on September 5th, by eight 
votes to seven, that the proposed Customs Union was contrary to the 
provisions of the Geneva Protocol of 1922. It was exceedingly unfor- 
tunate that the alignment for and against the decision corresponded 
almost exactly with the political supporters and opponents of the 
Zollunion. 

This decision convinced many of the waverers in the United States, 
and confirmed the opinion of the Court’s adversaries in that country, 
that, notwithstanding all statements to the contrary, the Court’s 
decisions in matters of major international importance were swayed 
by political considerations. ‘“‘I am more than ever opposed to 
American entry since the Court’s decision on the Austro-German 
Customs Union,’ declared Senator Berah on October 2nd; “‘ the 
verdict branded the Court indelibly as a Court of Politics instead of a 
Court of Justice.” 

The Administration, already assured of considerable unpopularity 
and opposition in the matter of the Hoover Moratorium, lost much 
of its enthusiasm for its earlier baby, and when President Hoover sent 
his Message on Foreign Affairs to Congress on December 10th, it was 
found that American adherence was not even considered worthy of a 
section to itself and was referred to under the head of “‘ Treaties and 
Conventions before the Senate.’ There was but a brief allusion to the 
fact that at the last Session of Congress the President had expressed 
his views fully, “‘ not only on the wisdom of such action, but that the 
safeguards against European entanglements stipulated for by the 
Senate had been in effect secured, and the interests of the United 
States protected.”’ Mr. Hoover added that for over 12 years “ every 
President and every Secretary of State had urged this action as a 
material contribution to the pacific settlement of controversies among 
nations, and a further assurance against war.” 

So strong was the opposition to the Administration’s policy and so 
great the President’s personal unpopularity that it seemed very 
improbable that the Senate would consent to discuss ratification. 
This improbability became the more pronounced when, on December 
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16th, Senator Borah announced that he did not propose to give 
consideration to the Protocol until “‘ pressing domestic matters are 
disposed of.” Mr. Borah postponed action on the understanding 
that a report would be made to the Senate in due course, and this was 
taken as a guarantee that the subject had not been pigeon-holed. 

Action was, therefore, delayed until March 2nd, 1932, when the 
Foreign Relations Committee began its consideration of the Protocol, 
It became apparent at the early discussion that the Committee was 
not satisfied in its own mind that the “‘ Root formula,” as written 
into Article 5 of the Protocol, did entirely meet the Senate’s Fifth 
Reservation, and to make the position of the United States absolutely 
clear the Committee adopted a Resolution, proposed by Senator Reed 
of Pennsylvania, providing that American ratification of the Protocol 
of Adherence must be undertaken with the understanding that the 
Court would not entertain any request for an advisory opinion in any 
dispute in which the United States claims an interest unless that 
country consents. (*) 

In the minds of many of the Court’s supporters the Reed Resolution 
took the situation precisely back to where it was after the Senate had 
adopted the Swanson Resolution of 1926. Senator Reed himself 
maintained that it was a simple declaration of policy and a reiteration 
of the American attitude as exemplified in the Protocol itself. But a 
further complication was raised by the opinion of Senator Borah that 
the insertion of the Reed Resolution in the Root Formula would 
require approval by other signatory Powers before the adherence of 
the United States could be complete. 

Further consideration was given to the matter on March 9th, 
but there was complete failure to reach an agreement. The difficulty 
of reconciling the new Reed Resolution with the Root Formula seemed 
too serious for a rapid decision to be made, and further discussion was 
postponed until March 16th. Senator Pittman then offered a Resolution 
calling on the Senate to ask President Hoover to ascertain whether 
the signatories to the Protocol were agreed that the Fifth Reservation 
made by the United States was not affected by the Protocol. Senator 
Pittman was followed by Senator Lewis, who submitted a motion 
asking for the complete postponement of all further discussion until 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference was ended and until Senator 
Swanson, a Delegate to that Conference, reported ‘‘ on the actual and 
true feelings ’’ of other Governments towards the United States. 

By this time the primary issue before the Committee had become 
so beclouded that even those amongst its Members who were most 
anxious for action became pessimistic as to the prospect of a vote 
during the current Session of Congress. One definite step forward 
was, however, achieved at this Session. Agreement was reached to 
call the Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, to testify before the 


(4) The text of the Reed Resolution is as follows :—‘‘ Said Protocol is ratified with the 
clear understanding that the Permanent Court of International Justice shall not, » ithout 
the consent of the United States, entertain any request for an Advisory Opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the United States has or claims an interest.”’ 
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Committee at its next Meeting. Mr. Stimson was unable to appear 
owing to illness, but in a letter to Senator Borah, dated March 23rd, 
he set out once more the arguments in favour of acceptance of the 
Protocol which, he said, would not compel the United States to 
receive advisory opinions from the World Court. The Court, being 
an international tribunal, could not proceed further with the question 
if the United States objected, since the countries coming before an 
international Court were sovereign States and were not subject to 
super-sovereignty, as in the case of domestic tribunals under municipal 


law. 

Summarising the situation Mr. Stimson said :— 

‘‘ The protection which is given by this Protocol as to advisory opinions 
is a special protection given upon our request and given to no other 
nation. The fifty odd other nations who are members of the World Court 
have joined that institution without requesting or apparently feeling the 
need of such a precaution, although nearly all of them are weaker and 
smaller than we and thus, presumably, more in need of such protection 
against being over-reached by their fellow Members.” 

Mr. Stimson’s letter was looked upon by many members of 
the Committee as “‘ unsatisfactory ’’; indeed, it was viewed as 
complicating the matter, and it was agreed to await a more convenient 
moment when the Secretary of State could meet the Committee and 
its members could ask him questions, rather than accept an 
unsatisfactory letter. 

Thus further delay was inevitable, since it was impossible for 
Mr. Stimson to come to the Capitol before April 6th, when he was 
cross-examined by the Committee in secret session, and even after 
this questioning no decision could be arrived at. No report was 
issued of Mr. Stimson’s statements and Senator Borah declared 
at the close of the Session that he was in favour of closing the hearings 
on the whole question, since he could see no possible gain in further 
testimony, all the essential facts being now before the Committee. 
It was therefore possible for the Committee to proceed to attempt to 
reconcile the differences that had arisen over the various proposals 
and statements of policy which had been offered during the Session. 

At the next meeting of the Committee, on April 18th, the position 
was as follows: Having adopted the Reed Resolution, it was con- 
sidered by some members that its meaning was not completely clear 
and that some interpretation was necessary, and though it could 
not agree on the desirable explanatory formula, the Committee 
rejected the only one already before it, that of Mr. Pittman requesting 
the President to seek through diplomatic channels the views of all 
signatory Powers as to the meaning of the statement of American 
interest. 

The final scene in this particular act in the drama took place 
on May 11th and 12th during the effort of the Committee to make 
clear to itself, and ultimately to the Senate, its intentions regarding 
the Protocols. Opinion was unanimous in rejecting the Resolution 
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presented by Senator Lewis to annex a reservation to the Protoco] 
providing for equality of sexes under the Court Code. The “ bitter. 
ender’ opponents of the League then made a final effort which was 
partially successful. Senator Johnson put forward a Resolution 
which would have required the reinstatement in the Protocol of the 
entire text of the Fifth Senate Reservation of 1926 as follows :— 

“The Court shall not render any Advisory Opinion except publicly 
after due notice to all States adhering to the Court and to all interested 
States, and after public hearing given to any State concerned. 

** Nor shall it, without the consent of the United States, entertain any 
request for an Advisory Opinion in which the United States has or claims 
an interest.” 

This proposal was rejected by 11 votes to 9 (with two abstentions), 
but the Committee adopted by 11 votes to 10 (with one abstention) 
a Resolution offered by Senator Moses requiring the second paragraph 
of the Fifth Resolution to be included in the Resolution of Ratification, 
thus giving expression to the Reed Resolution of March. In addition, 
Senator Moses proposed and the Committee accepted as necessary the 
re-statement by the Senate of the following passage of the Resolution 
of 1926 :— 

“The signature of the United States to the said Protocol shall not 
be affixed until the Powers signatory to such Protocol shall have indicated, 
through an exchange of Notes, their acceptance of the foregoing reserva- 
tions and understandings as a part and a condition of adherence by the 
United States to the said Protocol.” 

A further safeguard was adopted by the Cemmnities in the form 
of a proposal by Senator Vandenberg to re-affirm the reservations 
which he had submitted to the Senate in 1926, and which had formed 
a part of its original Resolution of Ratification. These Resolutions 
set out the traditional American treaty policies and procedure and 
were included in the present case mainly as explanatory of American 
principles. (°) 

Having thus cleared the ground, or perhaps further encumbered it, 
the Committee, on May 12th, by a vote of 11 to 9 (with two abstentions), 
adopted the Resolution of Senator Walsh (*) to report favourably to 
the Senate on the question of ratification. Senator Walsh’s Resolution 
incorporated the proposals of Senators Moses and Reed and included 
a definite statement that, in ratifying, the United States did not accept 
or agree to the Optional Clause of the Protocol of the Permanent 
Court for compulsory jurisdiction. 

' What, then, is the present position? The Senate is recom- 
mended to ratify the Protocol with the clear understanding that the 
Court, without the consent of the United States, cannot entertain 
any request for an advisory opinion touching any dispute in which 
the United States is a party or claims an interest. Moreover, until 
the other ‘signatory Powers have communicated their acceptance 


(5) For text of the Vandenberg Micctiations, see Annex I to this asthdl. 
(6) For text of the Walsh Resolution, see Annex II to this article. 
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of this Reservation the adherence of the United States does not 
become operative, so that the whole question may be held up 
indefinitely by one dissentient voice. 

But before even this stage is reached there are dangerous breakers 
ahead. When asked when the report would be presented to the 
Senate for action Senator Borah gave the cryptic reply : “ So far as I 
am concerned, never.’’ Senators Fess and Walsh have, however, been 
designated as the Sub-Committee to make formal report to the Senate. 

Opponents of the Court are, as a whole, in favour of immediate 
consideration, and its supporters correspondingly view the moment 
as unfavourable. The action of both is prompted by the same 
considerations. Mr. Hoover’s personal and political unpopularity is 
so great that any proposal which is known to have his support 
stands an exceedingly small chance of approval. Moreover, the 
contest in the Senate is certain to be prolonged, and the friends of the 
Court have recognised that full strength cannot be developed if the 
attempt should be made to give priority to the Resolution of 
Ratification over appropriations and other legislation designed to 
meet the unusual and distressing conditions prevalent in the country. 
If the Resolution of Ratification were placed on the Senate calendar 
now, under present conditions, it is unlikely that a majority of the 
Senate would vote to take it up, and it is not improbable that this 
condition may continue until the close of the present Session, unless 
it should be prolonged until late summer. 


J. W. W.-B. 


ANNEX I. 
THE VANDENBERG RESOLUTIONS. 


* Resolved, further, as a part of this act of ratification that the United 
States approved the Protocol and Statute hereinabove mentioned, with the 
understanding that recourse to the Permanent Court of International Justice 
for the settlement of differences between the United States and any other 
State or States can be had only by agreement thereto through general or 
special treaties concluded between the parties in dispute ; and 

“ Resolved, further, that adherence to the said Protocol and Statute 
hereby approved shall not be so construed as to require the United States 
to depart from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, 
or entangling itself in the political questions of policy or internal administra- 
tion of any foreign State; nor shall adherence to the said Protocol and 
Statute be construed to imply a relinquishment by the United States of its 
traditional attitude toward purely American questions.” 


ANNEX II. 
THkE WatsH RESOLUTION. 


* Whereas, the President, under date of December 10th, 1930, transmitted 
to the Senate a communication accompanied by a letter from thé Secretary 
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of State dated November 18th, 1929, asking the favourable advice and consent 
of the Senate to adherence by the United States to the Protocol of date, 
December 16th, 1920, of signature of the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, the Protocol of revision of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice of date, September 14th, 1929, and the Protocol 
of accession of the United States of America to the Protocol of signature of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice of date, September 
14th, 1929, all of which are set out in said Message of the President dated 
December 10th, 1930 ; 

“‘ Therefore be it resolved (two thirds of the Senators present concurring) 
that the Senate advise and consent to the adherence by the United States to 
the said three Protocols, the one of date December 16th, 1920, and the other 
two of date September 14th, 1929 (without accepting or agreeing to the 
Optional Clause for compulsory jurisdiction), with a clear understanding of 
the United States that the Permanent Court of International Justice shall not, 
without the consent of the United States, entertain any request for an 
advisory opinion touching any dispute or question in which the United States 
has or claims an interest.” 





IIl.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 
May 13th.—The Heimwehr were understood to have notified their willing- 


ness to enter a coalition Government, provided the principal items of their 
programme were considered. These included the issue of an internal currency, 
the provision of work for the unemployed, tolerance of their armed forces, 
and one or more important posts in the Cabinet. 

The Chancellor informed the Ministers of the four chief Powers of the 
contents of a new Note addressed by the Government to the League on 
May 9th, on the allocation of foreign exchange for the service of the external 
debt. This drew attention to the scarcity of foreign exchange and stated that 
a continuance of the service would menace the repayment of the credits 
granted by the B.I.S. and the Bank of England, as well as the imports of vital 
necessities. The Government appealed to the League for advice, and mean- 
while intended to make proposals to the Danubian and other States for 
negotiations on questions of commercial policy on the lines suggested by the 
Powers. 

May 14th.—Publication of Note of May 9th. (See League of Nations.) 

May 18th.—Dr. Dolfuss informed the President that he was unable to 
form a Government, mainly because of the demands of the Pan-Germans, 
which could not be conceded. (They had demanded that a declaration should 
be made of Austria’s inability to continue the service of foreign loans, and 
that an assurance should be given that Civil servants’ salaries should not be 
reduced again.) 

May 20th.—Dr. Dolfuss formed a Cabinet composed of Christian Socialists, 
Heimwehr and Agrarians, with Herr Weidenhoffer as Minister of Finance 
and Herr Bachinger, Minister of the Interior. He took the portfolios of 
Foreign Affairs and Agriculture himself. 

May 23rd.—The Cabinet decided to proclaim a transfer moratorium 
on May 28th. 


Belgium. 

May 17th—M. Renkin handed to the King the collective resignation 
of the Cabinet. This followed on disagreement among the members of the 
majority which had been supporting the Government over the Bill to regulate 
the use of languages in primary and secondary education. 

May 21st.—M. Renkin agreed to form a new Cabinet. 

May 23rd.—M. Renkin formed a Cabinet with M. Paul Hymans as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, M. Carton, Minister of the Interior, and M. Crockaert, 
Minister of Defence. The Premier took the Portfolio of Finance himself. 


Brazil. 

May 14th.—The President signed a Decree convoking a Constituent 
Assembly and fixing the election for it for May 3rd, 1933. (Constitutional 
Government had been in abeyance since the revolution of October, 1930.) 

May 24th.—Serious rioting occurred in Sao Paulo State in connection 
with a dispute as to finances between the Federal Government and the 
Southern States, where a separatist movement was growing up. 
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Canada. 


May 21st.—The Government advised the New Zealand Government that 
it was prepared to bring the Trade Treaty into operation on May 24th. (It 
had been signed on April 25th.) 


China. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 12th.—It was announced in Shanghai that 2,000 Japanese bluejackets 
were to be stationed there, while all the military forces were being withdrawn. 

May 16th.—It was learnt that the Manchukuo Government had, some 
days previously, prohibited the custodian of the Bank of China from making 
remittances of revenue to Shanghai. (This applied to Customs houses where 
the new regimé’s authority was effective and excluded Dairen and the other 
border Customs houses, except Antung.) 

May 17th.—Reports reached Harbin that 35 Japanese had been murdered 
by insurgents under Li-tu at Ilan (on the Sungari River, about 150 miles 
north-east of Harbin), which was set fire to by his soldiery. Japanese troops 
drove them out and occupied the town. 

May 21st.—The Lytton Commission arrived in Mukden. 

May 22nd.—Mr. Graham, British Vice-Consul at Nanking, was shot at 
and wounded by demobilised soldiers when on his way to try and effect th 
release of Mr. Ferguson of the China Inland Mission, who had been captured 
by Reds on May 12th, when distributing food for the Flood Relief Commission. 

May 23rd.—Mr. Ferguson was released and arrived at Pengpu. 

The Manchukuo representative at Changchun stated that the Soviet 
Government had agreed to their proposal to station Consuls at Chita, 
Blagovestchensk, Habarovsk and Vladivostock. ~ 

May 24th—Hulan, 25 miles north of Harbin, was occupied by the 
Japanese, who captured 500 of the so-called ‘‘ rebel’ forces of Ma Chan San 
and much material. 


Egypt. 
May 23rd.—The Chamber passed a Bill authorising the construction of 
the dam at Gebel Aulia, on the White Nile near Khartoum. 


Estonia. 
May 22nd.—Conclusion of trade agreement with Latvia. (See Latvia.) 
May 24th.—The General Election was held and resulted in a swing to the 
Right. Provisional returns showed that the Peasant Party had 42 seats, 
a gain of four; the Centre 23, a loss of two; the Socialists 22, a loss of 
three ; and others 13, a gain of two. 


France. 

May 13th.—A Commercial Agreement between French Indo-China and 
Japan was signed in Paris. 

May 15th.—In a speech at Dijon to a meeting of ex-servicemen M. Paul 
Boncour said that if the Tardieu plan (for the creation of an international 
force) were rejected by the Disarmament Conference, France ought not to leave 
the Conference, as that would lead to its breakdown, which would, in turn, 
simply mean that Germany would be able to re-arm without further com- 
punction. ‘‘ That is why,” he concluded, “ we must consider very carefully 
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what reduction would be possible even in the present state of affairs and under 
the existing international guarantees. Only in that way can we prevent 
Germany from regaining her full liberty of action.” 


Germany. 

May 11th—In a speech in the Reichstag the Chancellor dealt at some 
length with reparations and foreign policy, especially as regards the Dis- 
armament Conference. It was false to talk, he said, as if disarmament were 
just beginning in Europe; it had been begun 12 years previously, when 
Germany and her allies had been disarmed in a manner without precedent. 
Germany demanded that disarmament should be general, and the removal of 
the quantitative and qualitative armament distinction between Germany and 
the armed States. As to reparations, some Governments clung to the hope 
that Germany would at some future date be able to resume payments, but 
those who held such expectations failed to realise that the conditions on 
which a resumption of payments depended were in reality unimaginable. 

“It is my firm conviction,” he added, “that on the day on which all 
political debts are wiped out, every country—even every creditor country 
—will take a step forward. Throughout the world there will be an improve- 
ment in the life of every citizen, whether he be employer or workman.” 

As regards the restrictions on trade, he said the Government would keep 
the limitation of imports as low as possible and would favour no one country, 
but was resolved to maintain the currency. 

May 12th.—A vote of no-confidence in the Government was defeated in 
the Reichstag by 287 votes to 257. 

General Groener sent in his resignation as Minister of Defence, on the 
ground that he wished to devote himself to the office of Home Secretary. 

Four Nazi deputies were arrested in the Reichstag for assaulting Lieut.- 
Commander Klotz (retired), formerly a Nazi but later a member of the 
Reichsbanner, in the precincts of the House. The President ordered the 
criminal police to arrest the assailants, whether members of the House or 
not, and suspended the sitting for one hour ; he also suspended the four Nazi 
members for 30 days for gross breach of order. (Herr Klotz was editor of an 
anti-Fascist news bulletin.) 

May 13th—Three of the arrested Nazi deputies were sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment for the assault on Herr Klotz and for slander. 

May 17th_—The Naval and Military Estimates for 1932-33 were published. 
They included a first instalment of 4,300.000 marks for the construction of 
the third “ pocket battleship,” the Ersatz Braunschweig, and the final 
grant for the Deutschland (launched in May, 1931), the total cost of which 
was given as 75 million marks. There was also a further instalment for the 
construction of the second vessel, already laid down (the Ersatz Lothringen.) 

The total of the Estimates for both services was 6744 millions. 

May 19th.—The Government of Prussia resigned. 

A Conference of financial experts of the International Chamber of 
Commerce opened at Munich and dealt with the Danube question. The 
British delegate presented a report on the results of the Innsbruck Conference 
of April 16th-18th. 

May 20th.—The Nazi press published a summary of a statement made by 
Herr Hitler to the 160 Nazi deputies in the new Prussian Diet. The movement, 
he said, had not fought for 13 years in order now, when it held the future of the 
nation in its hands, to continue the policy of present-day Germany in any 
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coalition. They did not recognise any other judges of their fitness to govern 
but themselves . . . there could be no Government in Prussia which they 
did not wish. 

May 24th.—The Foreign Relations Committee of the Reichstag adopted a 
resolution, proposed by the Nazis, demanding that the Government should 
insist that a clearly formulated affirmation of Germany’s equality of rights 
with other nations should be made the basis and condition of all further 
proceedings in the Disarmament Conference. 

The Committee also adopted a resolution, by 11 votes to 10, requesting 
the Government “ not to leave the Polish Republic unaware ” that any attack 
on the rights of the Free State of Danzig would be regarded by the whole 
German nation as an attack on vital German rights, and treated accordingly, 


Great Britain. 

May 11th—TIn reply to a question in Parliament as to whether the 
Government proposed to enter into negotiations with the Irish Free State 
regarding preference under the Import Duties Act after November 15th, 1932, 
Mr. Thomas said: ‘‘ The provisions contained in the Bill to Abolish the Oath 
are in direct conflict with the obligations undertaken by the I.F.S. under the 
Treaty of 1921. It appears to H.M. Government that if the Bill becomes law 
it would be unreasonable to expect that they should enter into negotiations 
for further agreements with a Government which had thus repudiated an 
agreement already entered into.” 

The text of the Shanghai Armistice Agreement concluded on May 5th was 
published as a White Paper, together with the resolution passed by the 
Special Assembly of the League on April 30th (Cmd. 4077). 

The Lytton Commission’s preliminary report on Manchuria was also 
published (Cmd. 4078). 

Presentation to Secretariat of memorandum on League Budget. (See 
League of Nations.) 

May 12th.—The Stationery Office published the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Economic Advisory Council to consider the question of 
migration from the United Kingdom to overseas parts of the Empire in its 
economic aspects (a) in the immediate future, and (b) over a longer period, 
and to advise whether Government action to stimulate such migration was 
economically or otherwise desirable (Cmd. 4075). 

May 13th.—Sir John Simon opened a debate on the Disarmament Con- 
ference in the House of Commons by analysing the problems confronting the 
nations at Geneva and dividing the methods of disarmament proposed into 
qualitative and quantitative. The latter had achieved some successes at naval 
conferences and he suggested that the example of the London Treaty might 
be followed by other nations not yet party to it. But it was open to the 
objection that States asked to fix their maximum requirements were tempted 
to peg out a claim to more than their actual forces. He therefore favoured the 
qualitative method, and promising subjects for treatment were submarines 
and poison gas. It was a practicable method, as witness the disarmament 
clauses of the Peace Treaties, but he admitted that a scientific classification 
on those lines was impossible. The method could, however, be pursued in 
conjunction with efforts to increase quantitative disarmament. 

Sir John Simon then defined the German case for their right to equality of 
status, and he also defined and provisionally disapproved the French plan for 
an international force and a mutual guarantee of security against aggression. 
Finally, he declared that the British attitude towards the Conference was one 
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of qualified optimism as to its results, but unqualified determination to pursue 
good results. 

Mr. Churchill said that disarmament conferences merely encouraged 
friction and exaggerated claims to arm, and had, in fact, weakened one great 
factor in preserving peace—the British Navy. He did not believe in the 
virtues of qualitative disarmament, and asked, why should poison gas be 
immoral and high explosive moral? A far more promising method was to see 
if conventions could not effectively limit the use of arms indiscriminate in their 
effect: for example, the bombing of open towns was incompatible with 
civilised decency. Real disarmament could only follow the removal of the 
causes of political and economic friction and he put more faith in economic 
pressure and the removal of political differences than in all the schedules and 
calculations of Geneva. 

He would very much regret to see any approximation in military strength 
between France and Germany, and to those who wished for it he would say 
“Do you wish for war?” He was sure that the theory that they should be 
placed on an equal military footing was one which, if it emerged in practice, 
would bring them all within practical distance of almost immeasurable 
calamity. The small nations on the frontiers of Russia all looked to the French 
army as giving them a kind of central support. 

In reply to questions in Parliamentary papers, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that he understood that statements had been made by members 
of the Greek Government which might be understood to mean that the 
Government intended to use the amounts due for sinking fund on the specific- 
ally secured foreign loans of Greece for public works in the country. A formal 
protest had been made by the International Financial Commission at Athens 
against the failure of that Government to carry out its legal obligations, and 
this protest had been supported by the British, French and Italian repre- 
sentatives in Greece. Instructions had also been recently sent to H.M. 
Minister at Athens to address a further representation to the Government on 
the matter; H.M. Government took the gravest view of the Greek Govern- 
ment’s action and would not fail to take any steps which might be open to 
them to protect the legal rights of their bondholders. 

May 20th.—In a speech at Hove, Mr. Thomas referred to the position of 
the Government towards the Irish situation, and said: “‘ Here is a country 
where, after a long period of bitterness, we had all hoped and believed that by 
the Treaty of 1921 a new era was opened. . . . On the basis of the Treaty the 
Irish Free State has become an equal member of the British Commonwealth, 
and the Free State representatives have been in the forefront in contributing 
towards the constitutional developments of these years, which have resulted 
in the establishment of the British Commonwealth, as we know it to-day, as 
a group of nations on a footing of complete equality.” Was all the advance 
made to be wasted ? Referring to his previous statements as to the Govern- 
ment's attitude towards the I.F.S., he said: ‘‘ By every word of those state- 
ments I stand, but I want to make it absolutely clear that, in making them, 
I was not basing our position on any constitutional theory or question of 
status, but simply on the sanctity of treaties and the maintenance of agree- 
ments.” They could not negotiate fresh agreements with the I.F.S. if the 
existing ones were not observed, and he continued: ‘‘ But are the relations 
between the two countries to be on such a footing ? I cannot believe it. . . 
We believe that the prosperity of the Free State is bound up with the prosperity 
of this country and that it is in the best interests of both that they should 
remain linked together with the British Commonwealth.” 
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May 23rd.—The Secretary to the Overseas Trade Department announced 
in Parliament that it had been agreed that further credits for the sale to 
Russia of British manufactures might be granted with the export credits 
guarantee up to a total of £1,600,000. The maximum period of credit would 
be 18 months. 

May 24th—In an Empire Day message, which was broadcast, Mr. 
MacDonald made three particular points: the first, a warning that in India 
Congress methods had put formidable obstacles in the way of a settlement ; 
the second, a warning to Mr. de Valera that only by “the treaty method, 
the method of discussion and negotiation,” could stability, peace and 
confidence be maintained and constitutional changes made ; and the third, 
an announcement to the Dominions that the Government was going to 
Ottawa very well equipped and expected them to be in a position to translate 
“* slogans into fiscal schedules.” 


Greece. 

May 13th.—British Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement re Greek 
loans. (See Great Britain.) 

May 18th.—A conference of party leaders convoked to examine alternative 
proposals, drafted by the Minister of Finance, for satisfying the claims of 
foreign bondholders, agreed to an arrangement by which the amount required 
for the payment of interest and sinking fund on foreign loans for the current 
financial year, excluding May, should be deposited in a special account for the 
service of the loans until the end of the year. Of this amount, it was proposed 
to utilise 600 million stabilised drachmas (say £1 million) for the continuation 
of the productive public works schemes ; also to deposit the surplus arising 
from the Budget for the service of that account, and at the end of the financial 
year to examine the best means of transferring the accrued amount to 
bondholders. This meant that the Government was not paying the coupon due 
on May Ist on the 7 per cent. Refugee Loan of 1924. 

May 19th.—The Government received representations from the French 
and Italian Ministers re the foreign debt service similar to those received from 
the British Government. It was pointed out that the expression of the 
League’s opinion had not settled the bondholders’ claims and the request was 
made that the International Financial Commission should be authorised to 
transfer the drachmas due to the bondholders into foreign exchange. . 

The Minister of Finance replied that Greece found it impossible to permit 
the suggested transfer, as it would endanger the exchange and might cause 
it to collapse altogether. . 

May 20th—The Budget was presented to the Chamber. The expiring 
Budget showed an estimated deficit of 214 million drachmas (say £390,000) 
which, the Minister stated, would be covered by the emergency margin 
provided in the previous Budget for unforeseen contingencies. The Budget 
for 1932-33 showed revenue at 8,555 millions and expenditure at 8,552,700,000 
drachmas ; 500 millions were allocated for the continuation of productive 
works, and no sum was included for sinking funds of internal and foreign 
loans. Provision was made, however, for 670,112,357 drachmas for interest 
on foreign loans (of which 112 millions for the May coupons had already 
been deposited) to form a special fund, of which transfer to foreign exchange 
was prohibited until it could be effected without depreciating the drachma. 

May 21st.—The Cabinet resigned, M. Venezelos giving as the reason that 
all the opposition parties and the majority of the press opposed the voting 
of the Press Bill, which he regarded as indispensable for safeguarding the 
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exchange. He read in the Chamber numerous quotations of a scurrilous 


nature from minor newspapers and said a law to restrict the activities of the 
press was imperative in order to prevent such statements and safeguard the 


currency. 


Hungary. 
May 22nd.—Meetings of the Hungarian League for Treaty Revision were 


held in Budapest and other centres. 


India. 

May 14th.—Serious communal riots broke out in Bombay, beginning with 
a trivial quarrel. Twenty-nine persons were killed and several hundred 
injured, both Hindus and Mahomedans. 

May 15th.—Rioting continued in Bombay and the total number of dead 
was reported to have increased to 64, with between 600 and 700 injured. 

May 17th.—A curfew order was enforced in Bombay and the assembly 
of more than five persons prohibited in the disturbed area. The death roll 
was stated to total 85 and the injured to number over 1,000. 

May 18th.—A further 23 persons were killed and 150 injured in a 
continuation of the rioting. 

May 22nd.—Conditions were reported to be normal again in Bombay, 
though mosques and temples were still guarded by troops. The final list of 
casualties showed that 157 people had been killed and 1,660 injured and 
treated in hospitals. Over 1,400 bad characters were arrested. 


Irish Free State. 

May 11th.—The Finance Minister opened the Budget in the Dail and 
announced heavy new taxation, including an increase of the standard rate of 
income tax from 3s. 6d. to 5s. in the £, and increases in surtax. New import 
duties were also to be imposed, and official salaries reduced. 

Mr. Thomas’ statement in Parliament re the Bill to Abolish the Oath. 
(See Great Britain.) 

_ May 19th.—The Bill to remove the Oath of Allegiance from the Constitu- 
tion was passed by the Dail by 77 votes to 69. 

May 20th.—Mr. Thomas’ statement at Hove. (See Great Britain.) 

May 22nd.—In a statement regarding Mr. Thomas’ speech, Mr. de Valera 
said : “We are as much concerned as Mr. Thomas... that friendly 
relations should be maintained between the people of Great Britain and the 
people of Ireland.” He directed attention to the statement that Britain 
based her position on the sanctity of treaties and had mentioned that of 1921, 
and said: “ Why omit the later agreements, those embodied in the reports 
of the Imperial Conference of 1926 and 1930? ... Have the words, ‘ equal 
in status, in no way subordinate to one another in any respect of their 
domestic or external affairs,’ no meaning ? ” 


Italy, 

May 12th.—An article in the Popolo d’ Italia, believed to have been written 
by the Premier, stated that the world crisis could not be cured by inflation, 
and those who placed their hopes in abandoning the gold standard and 
adopting protection were deluded. The situation could only be improved 
by radical measures, which should in the first place be political, since politics 
dominated and always would dominate economics. 
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Japan. 

May 10th.—The Cabinet decided to withdraw all troops from Shanghaj 
within one month. It was announced that the Privy Council had accepted 
the explanation of the Minister for War that the Armistice came within the 
competence of the Supreme Command and that the diplomatic representatives 
had taken part merely to facilitate the agreement. 

May \1th.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that the withdrawa| 
of troops from Shanghai was unconditional, but the Government expected 
the terms of the Armistice to be observed by the Chinese troops remaining 
beyond the neutral (20 kilometre) zone ; also that the pledge of January 28th 
regarding the boycott would be honoured. 

May 12th.—Announcement re stationing of bluejackets in Shanghai, 
(See China: External Affairs.) - 

May 13th.—Signature of Commercial Agreement with French Indo-China. 
(See France.) 

May 15th.—The Premier, Mr. Inukai, was assassinated by a band of naval 
and military cadets who forced their way into his private apartments. At 
the same time bombs were thrown at the house of Count Makino, Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, the headquarters of the Seiyukai Party, the Metropolitan 
Police Board, the Bank of Japan and the Mitsubishi Bank. Handbills were 
scattered by the bombers bitterly denouncing the existing state of the political 
parties, the conduct of the nation’s diplomacy, economy and education and 
the naval and military administrators. 

May 16th.—An emergency ceremony was held at the Palace at which the 
Emperor installed Mr. Takahashi, the Finance Minister, as Acting Premier. 

The Stock, Rice and Cotton Exchanges were closed for the day. 

The Acting Premier presented the resignation of the Government to the 
Emperor, who declined to accept it and asked him to continue in office for the 
time being. 

Eighteen young men surrendered to the police in connection with the 
outrages, six of them naval officers and the others military cadets. __ 

May 17th.—It was generally understood in Tokyo that Army circles 
condemned the murder of the Premier, but blamed the politicians for having 
created public unrest by their corruption and inefficiency. It was stated 
on high authority that the unrest in the Army was confined to a section 
of junior officers negligible in number. The Army leaders, however, wer 
understood to have declared against a party government, and to have decided 
not to nominate a general (as the Constitution required) for the post of 
Minister of War in any new Party Cabinet. They were stated to be urging 
the formation of a National Government. a 

Mr. Suzuki, Minister of the Interior, was elected President of the Seiyukai 
Party, in succession to Mr. Inukai. 

Report re massacre of Japanese at Ilan. (See China: External Affairs.) 

May 18th—The Army leaders were stated to have taken up a more 
conciliatory attitude and to be ready to nominate a Minisier in a Party 
Cabinet of the same views as the retiring one and headed by Mr. Suzuki, 
condition that it supported a stipulated economic programme. (Their alm 
was to lighten the tax and debt burden on the farmers and small merchants. 

May 22nd.—On the recommendation of the Eider Statesman, the Emper 
commanded Admiral Saito to form a Cabinet, and he accepted the task. It 
was understood that the consensus of opinion among the senior statesmen Wa 
that only a national Cabinet would allay the unrest in the Army and restor? 
public confidence. 
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May 25th.—General Shirakawa died from the injuries received in the 
Hongkew outrage of April 29th. 


Latvia. 

May 22nd.—A trade agreement with Estonia was concluded under which 
preferential tariff rates were to be granted to certain categories of goods. 
The representatives of the two countries recommended to their Governments 
to appoint delegations to make arrangements for the negotiation of a complete 


Customs union. 


League of Nations. 

May 11th—The Secretariat received from the British Government a 
memorandum on the Budget of the League, accompanied by a table showing 
the total annual estimates for the past 10 years’ expenditure, which had risen 
from 20 million odd gold francs to over 314 millions. It was pointed out that 
it was of the greatest importance that economies should be made. 

May 14th.—The text of the Austrian Note of May 9th was issued. This 
requested an early discussion of the Government’s case by the Financial 
Committee, as the country was confronted with the alternatives of exhausting 
the existing greatly reduced foreign currency reserve by assigning foreign 
exchange on the basis adopted hitherto or of taking a new line of action. 

The Secretariat received communications from the Chinese and Japanese 
Governments making charges against each other in connection with conditions 
in Manchuria. 

May 18th.—The Council resumed its session and considered the report of 
the Spanish member on the Finnish claim against Great Britain in connection 
with Finnish ships used by the British Government during the war. According 
to the report both Governments had agreed to refer the questions at issue to a 
competent lawyer. 

The Council also approved the rules of supervision under Article 4 of the 
Convention to improve the means of preventing war, and was informed that 
19 members of the League had signed the instrument. 

An announcement was issued by the Secretariat stating that Lord Cecil 
had called attention, in the Committee appointed to study Liberia’s request 
for assistance, to certain reports on the conditions of the natives on the 
Kru coast, following the alleged brutalities inflicted upon them by the 
Liberian frontier force. The Committee unanimously recommended that the 
Council should, as a matter of urgency, send a representative to the Kru 
coast to assist in the pacification of the country. 

May 19th.—The Council gave its approval to the draft declaration to be 
signed by the Government of Irak as a preliminary to its admission to League 
membership. The declaration was framed so as to afford the guarantees 
required by the League on the cessation of the Mandate, and these included 
the effective protection of minorities, the safeguarding of the interests of 
foreigners, freedom of conscience, respect for international conventions, etc. 

The Council considered the British Government’s memorandum for the 
appointment of a special committee of five to reduce the 1933 budgets of the 
League, the I.L.0. and the Hague Court, and to devise a procedure for ensuring 
stricter control over expenditure. 

The Secretary-General submitted a memorandum showing that the 
estimates for 1933 for the current work of the League proper provided for 
\6 million francs odd (£666,719 at par), which was 2} million francs less than 
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that of 1932 and 90,000 francs less than 1931. The growth of the League 
staff was entirely due to the policy decided by the Governments themselves 
and full responsibility for the increase in succeeding budgets fell on the 
States members. : 

May 20th.—The British proposal for the appointment of a body of five 
‘men of affairs ’’ to enquire into the Budget was withdrawn after it had been 
subjected to criticism from all quarters. 

The Council considered the scheme of aid for Liberia contained in a report 
presented by M. Zaleski, intended as a basis for negotiations between the 
Liberian Government and American groups concerned. The Secretariat 
circulated a statement submitted by the U.S. member of the Committee of 
the Council which was dealing with the question of aid for Liberia. This 
pointed out that the U.S.A. sought no special advantage or position in Liberia, 
but only the proper protection of American nationals and their investments. 
It was now doubtful whether any effective Government existed in the country, 
and assistance must be promptly forthcoming if social disintegration was to be 
arrested. The U.S. Government suggested that a committee with adequate 
authority be appointed to elaborate the basis of a plan of rehabilitation and 
administrative reform. 

May 21st.—The Council further considered the question of the League 
Budget and decided that the Supervisory Committee should examine the 
possibilities in the British proposal, with the exception of the part referring 
to a survey of League activities. The attention of the September Assembly 
would be drawn to this question. The Council also decided to refer to the 
Assembly a resolution of the International Labour Conference drawing 
attention to the urgency of developing schemes of public works for thi relief 
of unemployment, with a suggestion for the calling of a world conference to 
consider the question of international production and trade. 

The Council also dealt with a complaint of the German Government 
regarding the application of measures of agrarian reform in Poland (in Posen 
and Pomerania), which, it was alleged, were based on political and not 
economic considerations. It was decided to postpone decision on the petition 
to the next session of the Council. 

The Council discussed the financial situation of Austria, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Hungary, on the basis of the Financial Committee’s report. The British 
delegate expressed the opinion that it would be impossible for his Government 
to guarantee a loan, but suggested that, on certain conditions, it might take 
part in an international scheme for aid to Austria. 

The Council decided that the situation in the Danube countries should be 
studied by a delegation appointed by the Financial Committee, working with 
the Government experts and such others as might be chosen by the President 
of the Council. 

In statements to theCouncil, both the Austrian and Greek delegates remarked 
on certain divergencies in the statements of the Great Powers, and M. Politis 
pointed out that the League Financial Committee had recognised that no 
distinction could be made between League and other foreign loans, and the 
older ones, therefore, had priority. Greece was ready to submit the question 
of her economic situation to the Permanent Court at The Hague. 

May 24th.—The Council appointed a financial committee to investigate 
the economic situation of the Danube States. Sir Otto Niemeyer was the 
British member, and the experts included Belgian, British, Dutch and Swiss 


representatives. 
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DisARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


May 11th—The Land Armaments Committee dealt with the calibre of 
guns, and the British expert suggested that all mobile artillery should be 
restricted to a calibre of 155 mm. In the Committee on National Defence 
Expenditure the Soviet delegate criticised as inadequate the measures con- 
templated by the Budget experts. Private industries, he said, could be used 
for the production of a military equipment just as well as State arsenals, and in 
many cases the State stimulated the armament production of private enter- 
prises by subsidising export of arms. He therefore considered that investiga- 
tions should include private industry capable of serving war purposes. 

The Sub-committee on air armaments agreed on the characteristics of 
armaments specifically offensive and adjourned till May 18th, as did also the 
Budget Committee. 

May 13th.—Sir John Simon’s review in Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 

May 15th—The report of the Committee of Experts on the subject of 
the scheme for the internationalisation of civil aviation was published and 
showed that the French, Belgian, Polish and Yugo-Slav experts favoured the 
creation of a company for international air navigation possessing a monopoly 
of the European lines, while the Germans opposed it on juridical, political and 
technical grounds, and were supported by the British, Italian, Swedish, Dutch 
and U.S. representatives. 

May 18th.—In the Aviation Committee the German delegate proposed that 
the experts should declare all military aircraft to be offensive, and, therefore, 
to be abolished. The Belgian delegate said the question was one of policy 
outside the scope of the Committee, and added that the prohibition of such 


arms in the conquered countries by the Peace Treaties had not been imposed 
because they were specially offensive, but because it was desired to put 
Germany in a position of inferiority. The German motion was supported by 
Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, China, Turkey and the U.S.S.R., and was lost by 
22 votes to seven. 


Liberia. 
May 20th.—Report on scheme of assistance dealt with by the League 
Council. (See League of Nations.) 


Lithuania. 
May 19th.—The Government appointed M. Gylys to be Governor of 
Memel, in succession to M. Merkys. 


Malta. 

May 14th.—All political meetings during the week-end were suspended by 
al police, in order to avoid any repetition of the disorders of Whit-Sunday, 

May 15th.—The Archbishop of Malta, in a sermon in the Cathedral, stated 
that “ the question in Malta is a religious one, and no true Catholic can be 
blind to his duty in regard to the disposition of his vote. . .. Catholics 
should perform their civic duty, but they must vote in accordance with the 
dictates of the Church.” 

May 18th—The Governor issued a proclamation forbidding political 
meetings in towns and their suburbs. 
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May 2\st.—The Archbishop-Bishop sent a circular letter to all parish 
priests and superiors of religious communities confirming his Pastoral Letter 
of May Ist, 1930. The religious position in Malta remained unchanged 
“through no fault of either the Bishops or of the Holy See.”’ 


Memel. 
May 19th.—Appointment of Governor by Lithuanian Government. (See 
Lithuania.) 


Mexico. 
May 14th.—Severance of diplomatic relations with Peru. (See Peru.) 


Peru. 

May 11th.—Eight of the ringleaders in the naval mutiny were executed 
and others sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 

May 14th.—Diplomatic relations with Mexico were severed owing to a 
dispute regarding assistance alleged to have been given to Communists by the 
Mexican Diplomatic Mission to Lima. 

May 17th—Congress approved the Bill providing that the Government 
should temporarily abandon the gold standard. 

May 21st.—Senor Flores resigned and was succeeded as President of the 
Cabinet by Don Ricardo Revadeneira, the Minister of Justice. Don Julio 
Cabello became Minister of the Interior. 


Rumania. 

May 18th.—The Council of Ministers brought into force a regulation 
forbidding the export of foreign and Rumanian currency. All exchange 
operations were centralised at the National Bank and no other banks were 
allowed to effect transactions. 


Siam. 

May 12th.—The tical was linked with sterling at the old rate of 11 to the 
pound, and in a statement the Government explained that the country had 
not been forced off gold (the gold cover was over 54 per cent. of the note issue), 
but had taken the step on account in the slump in the price of rice, which had 
imposed an intolerable burden on the cultivator. 


Spain. 

May 12th._—A number of strikes were declared in Andalusia, and at Malaga, 
Seville and Cordoba disturbances took place. 

May 15th._—Protests against the proposed Statute for Catalonia continued 
to be made in many towns. Minor disturbances occurred at Corunna, 
San Sebastian and several other places in the North-West. 

May 17th.—The police discovered a store of over 50 bombs which wert 
being prepared for distribution during the next general strike in Andalusis, 
and many arrests were made. 

May 18th.—An attempt to organise a general strike of motor transp0l' 
for public services throughout the country was frustrated through the 
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measures taken by the authorities. The movement was in protest against 
the rise in the price of petrol recently enforced by the monopoly company 
and the increases in taxes on transport imposed to balance the Budget. 

May 19th—A second bomb factory, with a store of 700 bombs, was 
discovered near Seville, and police investigations were stated to have revealed 
the existence of a widespread plot for an extremist campaign’ throughout 
Andalusia. 

May 22nd.—Further large numbers of bombs were found at Seville 
and at Manresa and other places in Catalonia. 


Switzerland. 

May 22nd.—A Conference of the International Federation of Trades 
Unions and the Labour and Socialist International opened at Zurich especially 
to discuss the disarmament question. 


U.S.S.R. 

May 11th.—A decree was issued to the effect that from April until 
December, 1932, the Government required from the peasants only half the 
quantities of livestock and meat levied in the same period of 1931, and would 
allow collectivised and individualist peasants to dispose of in the open market 
whatever part of the remaining stock they wished, either in the form of live- 
stock or of meat. 

May 13th.—A decree was issued making it no longer necessary for 
purchasers of foodstuffs to produce ration cards, except for purchases of 
sugar, butter, meat and bread. 

May 15th.—In an article in Jzvestia, Radek recommended the conclusion 
of a pact of neutrality and non-aggression with Japan as a measure which 
“would ease the peaceful settlement of disputed questions arising in 
connection with changing circumstances in the Far East.” 

According to Pravda, the spring sowing was so much behind the estimates 
as to cause the Government some concern, especially as regards the Ukraine. 
Up to May 10th the acreage sown was nearly 11 million acres less than up to 
the same date in 1931, and of this shortage 9 million acres were in the 
Ukraine. 

May 18th.—New regulations were issued governing the taxation of incomes 
derived from agriculture, both in collectives and individual farms. Incomes 
from the cultivation of new land and from cattle-breeding were exempted 
from taxation, while grass and fodder lands were to be taxed on an acreage 
basis. Incomes from crops such as beet were also exempted, and from 
cotton where cultivated for the first time. Collective farms of settlers on 
new land were to be exempt for six years, while for private farmers taxation 
was to be on an acreage basis, (Hitherto it had been based on estimated 
income-producing capacity.) 

May 20th.—The Government was understood to have declined to allow 
members of the Lytton Commission to travel through Soviet territory via 
Blagovestchensk to Sahalian in order to meet Ma Chan San, on the ground 
that it was anxious to observe the principle of non-interference in internal 
affairs in Manchuria. 

A decree was published granting exemptions from taxation to 
agricultural workers selling their own farm produce. All existing taxes 
were removed on market trading in the peasants’ own produce, and the tax 
= — made from trade conducted in closed buildings was drastically 
reduced, 
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May 23rd.—A decree was published providing for the construction of a 
hydro-electric irrigation plant at Kamyshin to irrigate an area of over 
11 million acres on the Volga, about 100 miles south of Saratov. 

Announcement re extension of credit for sales of British goods. (See Grea 


Britain.) 


U.S.A. 

May 11th.—The President vetoed the Democratic Tariff Bill, which was 
designed to entrust Congress, instead of the President, with the prerogative 
of altering tariff schedules. The Bill also provided for convoking an inter- 
national tariff conference to consider the lowering of tariff rates. 

May 12th.—The President issued a statement to the effect that the 
Administration was working on plans looking towards immediate action to 
use Federal funds to relieve unemployment. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate reported favourably on 
the revised protocol for the adherence of the Government to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

May 13th.—The President announced that an unemployment relief fund 
had been decided upon by which the borrowing powers of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation would be increased by $1,500 millions to $3,000 millions, 
“to enable Government support of private enterprise.” The policy that the 
responsibility for the relief of distress belonged to private organisations, 
local communities and States would not be changed, but the Finance Corpora- 
tion would be authorised to underwrite State loans or lend directly to the 
States if the relief measures were otherwise insufficient. 

May 14th.—The Administration received a communication from seven of 
the leading unions of railway workers making a plea for a 25-year moratorium 
on war debts, under a plan by which there would be cancelled each year such 
portion of the debt of any country as would be equivalent to 25 per cent. of 
the American exports to that country. Mr. Henry Rainey, the Democratic 
leader in the House of Representatives, endorsed the railwaymen’s plan in a 
speech in the House. 

May 16th.—Speaking in New York as a candidate for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination, Mr. Alfred Smith reiterated his proposal of April 13th 
for an extension of the Hoover moratorium for 25 years, and said “ the world 
at large will be in a state of doubt, uncertainty and apprehension ” unless 
action were taken before the next payments were due on December 15th. 

May 19th.—The New York Federal Reserve Bank announced that a con- 
mittee of 12 bankers and industrialists, under the chairmanship of Mr. Owen 
Young, had been set up to consider methods for giving effect to the Reserve 
System’s “easy money ” policy, i.e., to find ways of enlarging the use of bank 
credit. 

May 20th.—Statement by the Government re Liberia. (See League of 
Nations.) 

May 23rd.—A group of eleven prominent citizens of both parties addressed 
an urgent appeal to the leaders of both parties in Congress “ to lay aside every 
form of partisanship . . . and quickly to unite to adopt a balanced Federal 
Budget for the coming fiscal year, as well as to enact a plan of taxation which 
shall be economically sound, fair to every group and calling, and without 
discrimination or privilege or class or sectional advantage of any kind.” The 
signatories included Dr. Murray Butler, Mr. Alfred Smith, Mr. Alanson 
Houghton and Mr. Albert Ritchie. 
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Vatican City. 

May 18th—A Papal Encyclical on the distress throughout the world was 
issued and referred to the Pope’s exhortation to the world “to unite and 
oppose with all its might the evils which are crushing humanity and the still 
oraver evils which are threatening.” The existing crisis was described as the 
most serious and widespread since the Deluge, and was considered to be 
primarily due to ‘‘ that lust of earthly goods which the pagan poet branded 
with the name of ‘the accursed hunger for gold.’”’ The Pope accordingly 
called upon all the nations to put aside all base egoism and to unite all their 
forces in a single front against the battalions of evil, enemies of God no less 


than of mankind, 


Yugoslavia. 

May 13th.—A conference of the Little Entente opened in Belgrade. 

May 15th.—The conference ended, after discussing disarmament, repara- 
tions and the question of relief for the Danube States. As to the first, the 
general opinion was in favour of progressive disarmament in accordance with 
Article 8 of the Covenant, but with due allowance for the needs of national 
defence, ete. As to Danubian relief, the Conference took M. Tardieu’s plan 


as a basis, 





I1I.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated May 14th, 1932. 
The Frénch Elections of 1932. 
(A) The position of the parties. 
(i) M. Tardieu’s speech of May 4th, 1932. 
(ii) M. Herriot’s speech of May 7th, 1932. 


(B) The result of the first ballot. 
(iii) Number of voters in 1928 and 1932. 
(iv) Number of votes secured by the various parties. 
(v) and (vi) Distribution of elected candidates between the various 
parties. 


(c) The final results. 
(vii) Table of gains and losses of each party. 
(viii) Composition of the old and new Chambers compared. 
(ix) Classification of deputies by parties at the close of the Chamber 
of 1928 and in the Chamber of 1932. 





IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1932. 
June 2nd 
+ 6th 
», 12th-15th 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Hawaii. 


*Economic Committee “a 
*Permanent Mandates Commission . 
4th Pacific Rotary Conference 


» 16th 
» 20th 
» 22nd 


July 2ist 
18th 


9° 
””? 

9? 
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9 


July 29th 
to 


Aug. 12th 
8th-13th 


15th 


Sept. 4th-12¢h 


: 5th 


*Plenary 
18th-23rd 

18th-24th 
19th-23rd 
25th-29th 


International Conference on Reparations 
and Debts as 

International Conference of Council for 
Exploration of the Sea 

Permanent Committee for Study of Danube 
Questions 

International Rotary ‘Conference 

Imperial Economic Conference . ee 

Session of Committee on 
Intellectual Coéperation 4 

5th International Congress for Scientific 
Management. 

Fifth International 
Entomology : 

International Conference on Secondary 
Education 

Fifth International | Congress of Society 
for Commercial Education 


6th World Conference of the New Raucation 
Fellowship oe ee os oe 


87th Conference of International Law 
Association : é 


Congress of 


*Permanent Central Opium Board 


International Mathematical Congress 


*13th Session of the Assembly 
League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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Lausanne. 
Copenhagen. 
Paris. 
Seattle. 
Ottawa. 
Geneva. 
Amsterdam. 
Paris. 
London. 


London. 
Nice. 


Oxford. 
Geneva. 
Zurich. 

Geneva. 





1932. 


Oct. 17th 
17th-22nd 


Nov. 


> 


1Yso 


June 4th-10th 


June 28th 
to 

July 4th 

July 24th | 
to 

Aug. 5th =} 


*Permanent Mandates Commission .. Geneva. 
llth General Meeting of International 
Institute of Agriculture cai -- Rome. 
Universal Congress of Religious Forces 
for Peace we - is -- Washington. 


7th Biennial Congress of International 
Chamber of Commerce is -- Vienna. 


Sectional Meeting of World Power Con- 
ference .. nee “~ oe -- Stockholm. 


World Grain Conference Regina 
Canada. 


*League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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